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3 WHY STRIVE FOR UNITY. 

it 


[Nitty is an artificial quality, yet justly indispensable to the 
i artist. Many a piece of literature fails because its strength is 
ing diffused. This is likely to be true of the story built around an inci- 
dent from real life, because actual events lack the unity that is 
demanded of fiction. 

Fiction is organized life. It is organized for a direct assault 
on the mind of the reader. A strong story owes much of its appeal 
to the fact that extraneous matters are eliminated, and developments 
held in leash until the climax moment, then allowed to take the 
reader by assault. The author who tells his story without regard 
for unity may be likened to a general who sends a few men at a 
time against the enemy. Each little assault is easily repelled. It 
makes no impression on the opposing force, and by the time the 
general has exhausted his material he has nothing to show for it. 

The skilful author-general holds back his forces until he can 
take the reader by surprise. Suddenly he releases his whole army 
in one grand charge, which sweeps everything before it. 

Think of your story as contained in the climax. Save every- 
_ thing for the final massed attack on the reader’s defenses. 

Frequent causes of diffused interest are: 

First, the title. Sometimes a title will contain such a bald 
statement of what the story is about that the reader loses interest 
before he begins. Example: “Jimmy Captures a Burglar.” Why 
should we read further, when the title has told us what happened ? 
The careful author tantalizes the reader by keeping him “guessing.” 
One means of doing this is a curiosity-arousing, non-revealing title. 
The above might be phrased: “Jimmy and the Burglar,” which 
leaves what happened between them in doubt. 

Next comes the viewpoint. Rarely is a good argument advanced 
in favor of the shifting viewpoint. It may be excusable in certain 
stories, but it is a makeshift which has a tendency to be weakening. 
It means that the author-general is dividing his forces. Concen- 
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the one chiefly concerned in the climax. 


Then there is the time element. Have you developed your 


story by a series of new’ starts such as: The next day he—One 
morning she—A month later they—Next time he motored to town 


his—, and the like? If so, you have been sending out your forces} 
in small battalions. An editor would term the story episodic. With” 


each break in time, the reader must begin over and acquire interest | 
in a new incident. Each juncture is a place of leakage. Plan your! 
story so that there are the fewest possible lapses of time. For the 


average short story, three fresh beginnings strain the limit. A story | 


developed according to the outline for “A Matter of Preparedness,” 


in the April Student-Writer would be effective in this respect, 


because the action would cover but a few hours, without definite 
break. 


The episodic story usually can be unified. Take as many as{ 
possible of the early incidents and weave them into one continuous! 
happening. Then turn over to the conclusion and gather the last, 
several scenes into an unbroken succession of incident. “Bunch’) 


the “in-between” incidents similarly, or use them for connecting ' 
material. 


and springs out in time to make a capture. 


Now the same succession of incidents may be worked into a_ 


continuous, instead of an episodic, narrative, the action covering 4 
few hours with no pronounced lapses of time. Gathering them up 
so, we have the following: 


George returns home late one evening after buying a gun. Wel 
learn by retrospect that thieves have been bothering his hencoop of © 
late. Just as he is getting ready for bed, he hears a suspicious | 
noise and hastens out. He finds no sign of the robbers, so goes | 


back into the house ; but instead of retiring, he slips out of the front ; 


door, around to the rear, and lies in wait. When the thieves return, | 


he springs from concealment and captures them. 


Unity of setting is closely allied to unity of time. Not only 4 


should the incidents be as nearly continuous as possible, but they 
should, generally speaking, take place without overmuch shifting 
from one place to another. A study of the drama will prove 
definitely helpful to the author who desires to obtain unity of com- 
position. 


trate—focus the reader’s interest from first to last on the incidents g 
as viewed from the angle of a single dominant character—usually | 


Thus, the story may depend on a succession of incidents such! 
as this: Thieves break into George’s hencoop. The next day — 
George goes to town and buys a gun. The following night he hears é 
a noise in the hencoop and runs out, but the robbers have escaped. _ & 
Three nights later, instead of going to bed, he lies in wait for them) 
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Sometimes diffusion is the result of making two or three crises 
out of what should form the material for a single climax. Take a 
typical form of detective story. The elements are: A crime has 
been committed, but the identity of the criminal is unknown. The 
detective-hero determines to effect a capture, and he is anxious to 
get ahead of a rival detective. This is a timeworn situation, but it 
will serve for illustration. 

The elements of the problem are three: Who committed the 
crime? Will the criminal be captured? Which detective will effect 
the capture? 

A threefold problem makes possible three different crises, which 
may be strung out one after another. First, the hero may discover 
the criminal’s identity ; second, the rival detective may abandon the 
chase; third, the criminal may be captured by the hero. 

But this is a foolish division of our forces. With the passing 
of the first crisis one element of suspense is lost; with the passing 
of the second two-thirds of the suspense evaporates; only one ele- 
ment remains. The result of this disorganized attack on the read- 
er’s interest is the direct reverse of cumulative intensity. 

It will be far better to combine the three in one for the most 
crushing attack possible. Let the rivalry between the detectives be 
keen up to the last minute, thus keeping the reader in doubt as to 
who, if either, is going to make the capture; and let the hero’s final 
coup result simultaneously in the unmasking and the capture of the 
criminal. 

In actual life, such a problem would be likely to resolve itself by 
degrees, as first outlined. But it is no distortion of life to combine 
the elements of the unfoldment so that they come out together and 
intensify each other. No matter how dramatic an event in real life 
may be, usually there is a possible combination of its elements— 
apparent to the artist’s eye—which would have made its effect a 
little more telling. 

Some stories owe their lack of unity to characters or incidents 
which are unnecessary. A closely knit story is one that has been 
reduced to its lowest possible terms. The best way to ascertain 
whether a thread of narrative is esséntial to the story is to outline 
a version in which it is omitted. 

To illustrate by means of a simple example: Two friends, 
Fred and Al, ‘fall in love with the same girl. Al discovers that she 
loves Fred, and quarrels with him. Fred hesitates to ask the girl to 
marry him, because he is poor, while she is wealthy. Discovering 
this, she pretends to lose her money, whereat Fred proposes and is 
accepted. Al comes to Fred after it is over, admits that the best 
man has won, and the friendship is renewed. 

Now this outline, on examination, contains unnecessary inci- 
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dents and an unnecessary character. Eliminate Al, and the rea | 
story still remains ; it is comprised in the sentences: “Fred hesitates 
to ask the girl to marry him, because he is poor, while she is 
wealthy. Discovering this, she pretends to lose her money, whereat 
Fred proposes and is accepted.” The climax concerns only these 
two, therefore they are the only characters needed. The relations 
of Al and Fred have nothing to do with the story. j 
Unity is nine-tenths of technique. The foregoing are but a few , 
of the more important ways in which unity must enter into the con- 
struction of an effective story. 


THE PRECIPICE OF SUSPENSE. 


i has been pointed out that plot is based upon problem and solu- 
tion. But why do we require a problem? In order to create . 
doubt, uncertainty, suspense. The technique of fiction thus resolves > 
itself into the creation of suspense. Without a problem, there is no 
suspense; without suspense, there is no interest—no “punch.” 

Suspense is the element that tightens the grip of a plot. It 
prevents us from accepting what happens in an impersonal, matter- 
of-fact way. In its working it is altogether emotional. 

A good way of attaining plot suspense is to keep constantly in 
mind the analogy of a blindfolded man picking his way along the © 
edge of a precipice. With every step that brings him nearer to the 
brink, the suspense, from a spectator’s point of view, becomes more 
keen. So, likewise, when a reader is made to feel that a character 
is heading to destruction, the grip of the situation increases. When 
he approaches within a few inches of the brink, something unusual 
is required to distract our fascinated attention. A misstep, a 
stumble! we forget to breathe. The character rights himself with 
an effort, and we are relieved. But only for a moment. Another 
step, and again he stumbles. Frantically he struggles to regain his 
footing ; it is useless, and with a final scramble, he plunges over the 
ledge. 

This point of intensity in the story marks the climax. Of 
course, the solution of the problem demands that the character shall 
be saved from destruction. There must be a snowdrift at the bot- 
tom to break his fall, or a projecting root which he seizes as he 
goes over, thus relieving the suspense at its maximum. 

The principle of this analogy may be applied to every form of 
fiction. In the pure adventure tale, the precipice may be any danger- 
ous situation. In an industrial story, it may stand for business ruin. 
The steps toward the brink are those successive bolts of misfortune 
which make a financial crash the more inevitable. The final failure 
corresponds to the plunge over the cliff—and the providential snow- 
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bank is replaced by some business turn that converts ruin into 
triumph. 

In the modern problem story, the heroine may totter on the 
brink of deserting her husband for another man. He is her preci- 
pice; if she yields to the fascination and makes the contemplated 
misstep, ruin will be spelled for her. And when she leaps—but, of 
course, there will be a saving incident to surprise and relieve the 
reader. 

In the illustration employed in the April Student-Writer, the 
precipice was the danger of capture. When Steve was surrounded 
by the outlaws, he tottered on the brink. The projecting root that 
saved him was his policy of unpreparedness. Scotty, too, went over 
the precipice, and the unexpected happened. 

Many a well-conceived but strangely ineffective story needs 
such intensification as is contained in this suggestion. Probably the 
author introduced the saving complication too soon—the reader had 
not yet become sufficiently worried over the impending fate of the 
character. A rescue while the hero is still some distance from the 
brink will never be as effective as one that comes while he is actually 
toppling over. 

Again, the story may fail because the reader was not made to 
feel that the character was approaching disaster. It will not do to 
write a story about a pleasure jaunt, then tack on a stumble over the 
edge of a precipice in the last few paragraphs. Keep the impending 
danger before the reader from the opening to the concluding para- 
graphs. 

It may be that the story fails because the saving feature is too 
obvious. Knowing that there is a snowbank at the base, we can not 
be aroused to great apprehension as the plunge is made. 

And finally, perhaps the story fails because the characters have 
not been made personally interesting. The hero is so lacking in 
vividness that we do not care whether he falls over the brink or not. 

This brings us to the strongest of all methods of attaining sus- 
pense, the “character” method, in which the personal element is 
employed as an intensifier. The author makes it a point to win the 
reader’s sympathy for the character involved—knowing that in such 
sympathy he obtains a tremendous leverage on the emotions. 

Tell a mother that her baby has fallen down the well; the 
result will be a vivid flash of emotion. Nowhere near the same 
intensity of feeling would result if we said: “Ten thousand soldiers 
are being killed today in the European trenches.” The latter 
tragedy impresses the reason as more momentous than the death of 
an individual; but reason has nothing to do with the emotional grip 
of a story. We feel more concerned over the fate of one who is 
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personally dear to us than over the fate of ten thousand strange 
soldiers. 


Suspense, then, depends very strongly on character drawing | 


The more liking has been aroused for the characters, the stronger 
our emotional reaction to whatever may happen to them. As an 
author, don’t assume that the reader is going to care that John 
kissed Joan beneath the grape arbor. Kisses are commonplace—un- 
less we care! So the first thing necessary is to make us like Joan 


and John. When we have become interested in them through their | 


speech and actions, the kissing episode will have a personal meaning 
to us. Or reverse the situation and make John a rascal. Because 


we care for Joan, the scene will arouse our emotions; it will matter 


vitally to us whether she is kissed, and who performs the deed. 
If the heroine has been made sufficiently interesting to the 


reader, a passage descriptive of her hesitation over the gown she \ 


shall wear to dinner may be intensely absorbing. The commonplace 
is thus intensified into importance by heightening the character 
interest. 

In making the character appeal vivid, the necessity for limiting 
the cast of a story should be clearly borne in mind. The interest 
of a situation loses its edge as it is scattered. If you wish to make 
the reader feel the full horrors of war, instead of describing the 
annihilation of a regiment, bring home to us the frightfulness by 
telling of a pet kitten caught in the vortex of battle, or of a child, a 
crippled veteran, a soldier’s wife—some individual victim with whom 


we can enter into full sympathy. Humanity in the mass becomes ; 


impersonal. Only the intellect can vibrate in sympathy with a 
collective institution, while it is in the realm of emotion that sus- 
pense holds sway. Many a strong, well-conceived—but, alas, un- 
published—piece of fiction has failed because it involved chiefly two 
nations at war with each other, or two social factions, instead of one 
or two strongly individualized characters. 

It is a combination of character appeal and intensity of inci- 
dent that vivifies suspense to the compelling point. Each strength- 
ens the other. The interest that may have been aroused in the 
characters is intensified by putting them in a very tight fix, and a 
striking event becomes more striking if we are personally interested 
in the characters. Even a stranger becomes an object of interest if he 
happens to be hanging by the tips of his fingers from the fourth 
story window of a burning building; but suppose that the man 
happens to be a dear friend—and observe the increased emotional 
strain. 

The question often arises: Shall the reader be fully acquainted 
with the nature of the danger threatening the hero, or shall he be 
mystified until the trap is sprung at the climax? For example, he 
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may be fighting a band of oft 
consist in telling the reader qx spot ‘the outlaws 
are; we shall see them slowl)-Steatr®=epen—th gahewo, while he 
remains unconscious of his danger. The other form will consist in 


keeping the reader as well as the hero in ignorance of the enemy’s 


plans. Which is the more effective? 

It depends altogether on the individual instance. The grip 
of the first form of suspense is in the apparent certainty of disaster ; 
the grip of the second form is in the uncertainty. As a general 
thing, uncertainty makes for greater suspense than certainty. 


SERVICES OF JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—The department of typing and 
manuscript preparation in the Student-Writer workshop is under the 
personal supervision of Mr. John H. Clifford, formerly of prominent 
ed York publishing houses. A brief summary of his experience fol- 
ows: 

On editorial staff American Book Co., schoolbook publishers, 4 
years. 

On editorial staff National Alumni, publishers of The Great Events, 
20 volumes. 

On Editorial staff University Society, publishers of standard litera- 
ture, young folks’ books, etc.; managing editor of Booklovers Shake- 
speare, 40 vols.; Dickens’s works, with notes and critical comments, 
30 vols.; Life and Works of Abraham Lincoln, 8 vols.; Standard His- 
tory of the World, 10 vols.; Modern Eloquence, 10 vols.; Encyclopedia 
of Music, and other standard works. 

On editorial staff Encyclopedia Americana; wrote many articles 
for that work. 


Mr. Clifford’s efficient and scholarly help is particularly recom- 
mended for verse writers. 


The opportunity for writers and publishers to obtain such authori- 
tative and experienced help as Mr, Clifford offers in his particular 
line is unusual. While all of the manuscript preparation in the ‘‘work- 
shop” will be under his eye, the charges for particular editorial service 
by either Mr. Clifford or Mr. Hawkins will be as follows: 


Recasting of poems with typing, per line 5c, minimum............ .50 
Literary revision, (prose, including all changes needed to bring 

a writer’s style up to a concise, readable standard; cutting 

down of manuscripts when advisable, etc.), typing not included, 

per thousand words........... 
Literary revision with typing, per thousand words ....... 


Structural revision, editing of very difficult copy, compiling and 
similar service ‘subject to estimate. 


Willard E. Hawkins, 
Workshop of THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Don’t Forget that The Student-Writer Offers a 
Splendid Criticism Service for Writers. 


The best evidence of its value to you will be found 


in a trial. tes tor prose manuscripts. 


10,000 to 15,000 words. 
15,000 to 20,000 words.. 
Each 10,000 words above 20, ee 


(Thus 35,000 words would be $8.75; 70,000 words, $17.50, etc.) 
Verse: 4 cents a line; minimum, 50 cents. 
Photoplays and plays Included under rates for prose. 


In ordinary cases a week will suffice for a criticism. Where spe- 
cial haste is required, manuscripts will be returned within twenty- 
four hours of their receipt. 

For second reading of manuscript, after revision, but half the reg- 
ular fee is charged. (Thus, 2,000 words, $1.00, etc.) 

COUPON BOOKS.—Reduced rates may be obtained by paying for 
several criticisms at one time. Coupon books entitling to ten criti- 
cisms of stories 5,000 words or less in length, regular rate $20.00, will 
be issued at $14.00 when paid for in advance. Five coupons, value 
$10.00, can be purchased for $7.50 in advance; three, value $6.00, for 
$5.00 in advance; and two criticisms paid for at the same time will be 
charged at $3.50 instead of $4.00. 


YEAR’S SUPERVISION STORY WRITING COURSE. 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 


Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

While the class is described as covering a year’s instruction, the 
supervision in most cases will extend over a longer period. Each stu- 
dent, no matter how slowly lessons are completed, will receive the 
same amount of help, though it may be extended over considerably 
more than a year’s time. 

The fee for this course is $100. A discount of 10 per cent is made 
for payment in advance. If the student prefers, however, payments 
may be made at $10.00 down and $10.00 per month, or $25.00 down and 
$25.00 quarterly thereafter, until the full $100 is paid. 


TYPING SERVICE.—Experienced typists who have been trained 
to prepare letter-perfect manuscripts for submission to the editors, are 
employed in the ‘‘workshop.” Rates: 


Type Copying (with ordinary corrections in punctuation, spelling, 
etc.) with carbon copy, per thousand words, 50 cents. 


Difficult copy subject to estimate. 
Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


Willard E. Hawkins, 
Workshop of THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


500 words or 250 
500 to 1,000 words..........+2..+- 1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 1,50 
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7,500 to 10,000 words................ 3,00 
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